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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Another interesting case mentioned in the 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. same book, is that of a man who, at the early 
age of fifteen, became connected with a gang of 
burglars at Plymouth, England; and having 
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JoHN 8. STOKEs, PUBLISHER, been detected in a robbery, was sentenced to 

No. 116 Nortn Fourtn Srreer, cP sTArRs, four month’s imprisonment, fourteen days of 

PHILADELPHIA. — which were to be spent in solitary confinement ; 

ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR INSERTION TO BE ADDRESSED TO and he was ordered to be flogged twice. Having 

JOSEPH WALTON, found in his cell a copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 

MoorEstow %; Buruineton Co., N. J. Progress, he read it with eagerness to pass the 

; = s time; and reflecting on his wretched condition, 

Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. he wept and mourned over his sins, and promised 
that he would reform when he left the prison. 

For “Tue Frienp.” When his term of imprisonment was ended, 

Incidents and Reflections —No. 141. he resolved to go home to his friends; but visit- 





ctl ’ ing some of his old companions, was soon drawn 
ee : into sinful courses again. For many years he 
Among the persons mentioned in the life of} Jed an unsettled life, following many oecupa- 
Edward Wright, of London, is one whose history | tions. His love of drink made him a beggar and 
illustrates the power of Divine Grace in effecting | his wife was compelled to go into service. 
the marvellous change “ from darkness to light,”| «Jt pleased God at last to bring him to his 
and from living under the dominion of Satan to | senses; and when he felt how greatly he had 
being a humble follower of the Lord Jesus. sinned against the Lord, his mind was filled with 
E P was the son of respectable pa-| remorse.” While under these convictions, he 
rents, his mother having had £15,000 left her on | attended a religious meeting, where, he says,— 
her parent’s death. Her first husband was a} «That faithful monitor, conscience, told me that 
folate character, and spent her money. The} J had been a wicked and most unprofitable ser- 
second husband, the father of E » Was aSUI-| vant The battle then waged fearfully in my 
geon in a hospital, but died when his son was but | breast; I was determined to quiet conscience, if 
seven years old. possible, and conquer this seeming weakness that 
He learned the trade of a shoemaker, and possessed me. I had not been here long, how- 
when he attained the age of manhood earned ever, before the ery was raised of ‘Fire, and I 
good wages, but spent it at the concert-room, | hastened with the giddy multitude outside to the 
theatre, and other places of amusement. Being} scene. The thought of fire in my wretched con- 
a good singer, his company was much sought | dition of mind was very painful. I have been 
after by the frequenters of music halls and pub- in prison awaiting mv trial; and when in my 
li-houses. At such places he would spend his solitary cell it has been sad for me to think that 
evenings, and waste his money in drink and in perhaps I might soon be banished from my 
treating his flatterers. friends, my home, and my country : but still this 
His marriage did not prove a means of reforma- feeling was nothing to that which filled my soul 
tion, for as his wife was fond of amusements too, | when God appeared to say to me, ‘The wicked 
he still continued in his wild career. Business | shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
was neglected, his trade fell off, and he was re-| forget God.’ These were some of my thoughts 
duced in his circumstances. Pursuing a down-| on that memorable evening. I went sorrowfully 
ward course, he purchased stolen goods ; cards, | home that night and wept and prayed.” : 
gambling and other vices followed ; and he began That merciful God who never said to the 
to be known in the neighborhood where he lived | wrestling seed of Jacob “seek ye my face in 
as a confirmed drunkard and notorious black-| vain,” and whose ears are open to the ery of the 
gua d. The deeper he descended into sin, the penitent sinner, was pleased to give him a sense 
sironger became his hatred of religion, and the | of forgiveness, so that he could say, “I am now 
more he scoffed at holy things. Even in this rejoicing in a loving Saviour, who has graciously 
condition, he seemed scarcely conscious that he plucked me as a brand from the burning. It is 
was a sinner; his feeling being that he had not | free grace and never-dying love that has made 
done harm to any one but himeelf. me happy; for I am sav ved through the atoning 
One day, he was seized with typhus fever, and | blood of Jesus. Oh! to think and know that 


as he was recovering from it, a relapse brought God condescends to save a poor wretch like 
him apparenily to the brink of the grave. How me ?” 
far the Lord may have used this humbling dis-| When the news of the change which had taken 
— to soften his heart, and to teach him place in this man was told to his brother, he ex- 
is need of Divine help, cannot be told, but after | claimed, “ Yes, prayers have been piled up, pile 
his recovery he was induced to attend a meeting, upon pile, for him, and God has answered them 
at which he was convinced of his sinfulness, and all at once.” When his mother heard of it, she 
that he needed mercy and forgiveness. So great | burst into tears, and cried with joy, “ At last, at 
was the change wrought in him, that he became last, the prodigal has returned.” 
an open advocate of the religion he had once} The assertion of this “ brand plucked from the 
despised, and earnest in endeavoring to persuade | burning,” that he “was saved,” while true in the 
others to come to the Saviour. sense that his feet had been turned from the 
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broad way that leadeth to destruction, into the 
narrow way that leadeth to everlasting life, 
would not be true, if by it was meant that hia 
eternal salvation was secured. 
could rejoice in the feeling that his sins had been 
forgiven, and that the mercy and goodness “ a 
loving Saviour were extended to him; 
experienced Christian knows that it is easy to 
lose a good condition, if humility and w atchful- 
ness are not kept ; and that it is essentially neces- 
sary to observe our Saviour’s command, “ Watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 

How true are the words of Isaac Penington ! 
“ When the pure springs of life open in the heart, 
immediately the enemy watcheth his opportunity 
and many times finds entrance 
soon after—the soul little fearing or suspecting 
him, having lately felt such mighty, unconquer- 
able strength ; and yet, how often” doth he then 
get in, and smite the life down to the ground! 
and, what may he not do with the creature, un- 
less the Lord graciou 


For, although he 


to get t entrance ; 
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Along most of the Arctic coast the ive does 
not disappear from the ocean channels during 
the whole summer, and it would be nothing 
unusual, of course, to find a low state of tems 
Inland, however, this i 
changed. As soon as the black rocks heals 
peeping through the snow, the havoc on that 
material commences; for by this time the sun 
and there is no cessation at 
night to the melting, as we see in our irregular 
spring weather. Pretty soon the black and brown 

-arpets of moss show through. 
rivers are gorged with water to overflowing, 
many times above what they will be a few days 
later. In some places the whole land is under 
water, slowly moving over the flat plain toward 
the sea. On the 2nd of July I passed a river 
that might be said to be nearly three miles wide, 
if any such stream, only a few ‘inches deep, could 
be said to be a river, and especially when it is 
doubtful if it lasted over a few days. 
day we came to one more formidable ; 
though but some twenty-five yards in width, it 
was so deep and swift and so filled with the slip- 
pery and treacherous ice anchored to its bottom, 
that we thought it the better part of valor to find 
a safer fording-place farther inland, a proceeding 
that finally led us to its head, some five miles 
away, in a big lake which we rounded; and we 
then resumed our coast trip. This was certainly 
a river worth a name, thought some of our party, 
Returning a week later, 
the name was all that was left of it, and its bed 
was as dry as a bone. 

Just as soon as the ground is barren of snow, 
vegetation springs up in a way that anyone 
would pronounce more tropical than polar. Nor 
does it wait long after the snow before the pretty 
Arctic flowers come peeping through, as thick as 
in any better attended bed at home. I have seen 
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them growing so close to the snow that it had to 
be pressed aside with the foot in order to pick 
them. Middendorff tells us that he has seen in 
the Stanavoi Mountains of Siberia, a rhodeden- 
dron in full blossom, when the roots and the 
stem were completely incased in soil solidly 
frozen through. He also speaks of the Siberian 
Arctic soil absorbing heat very rapidly under 
the ceaseless influences of a never-setting sun. 
As far north as latitude 74° 5’ he found the soil 
at 86° just below the surface, though at four 
inches from the surface it was but 39°. When 
on King William’s Land I often crossed marshy 
places where the moss was studded with flowers 
that sprang from the little soil the sphagnum 
held, and oftentimes this thick sphagnum would 
break under the feet as we walked along in the 
hot August sun, and the person would sink about 
a foot to eighteen inches in the marsh, only to 
bring up on solidly frozen ground beneath. It 
was really wading through ice-water, although 
vegetation flourished ; the surface water being a 
little warmer than that below, however. After 
the ice gets out of the Arctic inland Jakes the 
water has a chance to warm up a little, and 
flowers spring into existence around its borders 
in the densest profusion, while the great amount 
of aquatic life on its surface, seeking food during 
the breeding season, looks much more like a lake 
in the temperate zone than one in the Arctic. I 
believe I can conscientiously say that I have seen 
lake shores in Arctic countries where a traveller 
might walk for a hundred yards and hardly be 
able to put his foot down without crushing one 
or more flowers, so very thick were they. The 


predominating color of these polar flowers seemed 
to be found in the various tints lying between 
white and yellow, giving a bright golden look to 
the beds where thickest. Specialists in Arctic 


botany tell us that there are no less than 762 
kinds of flowers to be found in the frigid zone. 

In the earlier history of Arctic exploration 
this floral character of inland polar regions was 
but little noted, as most of the expeditions were 
necessarily of a naval character. Not until land 
expeditions became more frequent was it well- 
known of these summer beds of plant life growing 
luxuriantly as far north as inland parties have 
penetrated, and oftentimes to the very foot of 
massive glaciers covering hundreds of square 
miles of territory. That strange problem of where 
Arctic herbivorous animals—the reindeer and 
musk-ox—found their sustenance, now became 
easier of solution with a knowledge of these facts. 
It is wonderful, too how these plants adapt them- 
selves to their dreary surroundings and the harsh 
climate in which they must struggle for an ex- 
istence. Annuals, which furnish so many of 
our very handsome but tender flowers, are prac- 
tically unknown in the Arctic, as they have 
not time in the short summer for their full de- 
velopment, and the following maturation of the 
fruit and seed; and so nearly everything is of 
the biennial or perennial. These plants act very 
much like our early spring flowers that have re- 
mained in beds during the winter, developing 
their flowers rapidly as soon as the slightest 
spring warmth is shown. They have just about 
time, however, to ripen and make their prepara- 
tions for next year’s flowers when the winter is 
at their heels. 

The animals accumulate adipose tissue at this 
season at a fearful rate, that can only be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that they must 
secure a whole year’s supply of fat in this short 
time of about two or three months. Especially 
is this true of the reindeer in the parts of the 
Arctic I visited — The Independent. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 
A Visit to the Sea-Shore. 
(Continued from page 123.) 

As we walked along the beach, we were in- 
terested in watching the movements of a flock of 
small birds, probably sand-pipers, which were 
busily engaged in hunting their food on the very 
margin of the water. As each successive wave 
rushed up the sand the birds retired before it; 
and then rapidly followed its retreat, picking up 
the small crustaceans or whatever else they found 
suited to their wants. These small animals of 
the crab family easily escape notice, both on 
account of their diminutive size, and also because 
they are nearly transparent, and of about the 
same color as the wet sand. We saw some of 
them swimming in a little pool, which had formed 
about a post planted in the sand. The sand- 
pipers were not very shy, but as we advanced, 
moved on before us, occasionally rising together 
and making a short flight. 

At some distance from shore a party of gulls 
were busy fishing, circling over the water, and 
oecasionally darting down to secure their finny 
prey. But our attention was principally directed 
to the spoils which the ocean had left on the wet 
sands over which we were walking. Itisa curious 
fact that these vary so greatly that the treasures 
gathered at one visit are often very different from 
those which another visit will show. Certain 
portions of the shore at one time will be so thickly 
covered with shell-fish, lady-crabs, &e., many of 
them still alive, that one can scarcely walk with- 
out crushing them beneath the feet. And yet, 
on another occasion, the same spot will present 
almost nothing but an unvarying stretch of wet 
sand. The student of nature may make many 
explorations of the coast, and he will be almost 
certain to find something new to reward him on 
every occasion. 

At this time, as at all others, the most abundant 
of the shell-fish was the common shore-clam 
(Mya), which is quite distinct from the edible 
clam that is obtained from the bays and inside 
water ways. Their empty shells, which our 
mothers used as sugar scoops, lined the beach in 
thousands. There were many, also, of the boat- 
shell (Natica), varying in size from a large apple 
downward. It is a spiral shell, like that of the 
snail, all in one piece—not having two valves 
like the oysters, mussels and clams. Nearly all 
of them were dead, and the animals had decayed 
or been eaten out by crabs or other scavengers. 
These shells are furnished with a door, which is 
fastened to the animal, so that when it retires to 
the inner recesses the door shuts down and ac- 
curately closes the entrance against all intruders. 
These doors, or opercula, as they are called, were 
lying on the beach in greater quantities than I 
had ever before seen them. 

In collecting some specimens of the Natica to 
carry home with me, I found many of the empty 
shells had been taken possession of by Hermit 
Crabs, whose broad and massive front claws 
formed almost as complete a covering to the 
chambers within as the opereu/a of the original 
owners. Not wishing to abridge the term of life 
and enjoyment of any of these animals, I restored 
to the wet sands the shells which I noticed to be 
thus inhabited. But, on unpacking my basket, in 
the evening, after reaching my own home, I found 
one pretty little Natica shell was tenanted by an 
unfortunate crab, whose presence I had over- 
looked. Through some accident it had lost its 
formidable claw, and when placed on the table 
in my room, presented a pitiable spectacle as it 
stood half emerged from the shell, with the naked 
stumps, its small black eyes raised on their foot- 


stalks, gazing on its novel surroundings. It wag 
sixty miles from its ocean home, so in compassion 
I put an end to its troubles by putting it in g 
dish of fresh water, in which it could not live, 

There were Razor-shells and several other kinds 
on the sand, but perhaps not so plentifully as [ 
have sometimes found them. A few, also, of the 
beautifully spotted Lady-crabs and some of the 
rough and ugly Spider-crabs were also to be met 
with. The beach furnished also several specimens 
of the Horse-shoe or King-crab, the largest and 
most peculiar of the tribe which frequent our 
coasts. Lying on the sand were a number of 
large red butterflies with black lines radiating 
through their wings, which were bordered with 
black, in which were several small white spots, 
They had evidently been unable to resist the 
strong breeze which blew towards the sea. Per. 
haps they had fallen into the water and been 
washed ashore. Although still alive they were 
feeble and unable to detach their wings from the 
wet sand to which they adhered. Several of 
these I laid in my basket. After being exposed 
to the dryness and warmth of the house fora 
couple of days, one of them regained vigor enough 
to fly away, with a rather feeble and flutterin 
flight; but most or all of the others died from 
the effects of the exposure. They were specimens 
of the Danais archippus. 

My companion, whose eyes were younger than 
my own, called my attention to what seemed like 
a transparent bag of water lying on the sand, 
with so little of solid matter in it, that it could 
not retain any definite shape when unsupported 
by the water in which it usually floats. It was, 
we supposed, one of the jelly-fish family, and was 
marked with several lines of color. Soon after, 
we met with another variety, transparent like 
the other, but of a much firmer, cartilaginous 
texture, so that it offered considerable resistance 
to a knife. These fish were circular and flat, 
about three inches in diameter, and one-third to 
one-half an inch in thickness, nearly smooth on 
one side, and marked on the other with numerous 
small ridges or lines about half an inch in length, 
all pointing towards the centre. As there seemed 
so much solidity about it I laid one of them on 
some paper, thinking to preserve it by drying. 
On looking at it, a day or two afterwards, I found 
it had vanished, leaving no trace behind, save a 
thin film on the paper, such as would have been 
left by drawing over it a brush smeared with 
paste. It was a striking illustration to me of how 
much water, and how little animal matter enters 
into the composition of jelly-fish. 

But the most curious and interesting of all our 
“finds” was a mass of gelatinous matter consisting 
of numerous finger-like capsules, all connected 
together at one end. Like the jelly-fish it was 
translucent. It was placed in the cavity of a 
large clam-shell, and so transported home with 
safety. On cutting off a piece of one of the 
fingers, and placing it under a microscope of low 
power, it was seen to be composed of small sacs, 
each containing what I supposed to be the em- 
bryo of some sort of marine animal and re 
sembling the spawn of a frog or toad. These 
embryos were slowly moving in their cells, and 
at intervals giving a quick, almost convulsive 


jerk. A part of the body of each was ornamented 


with small red dots; and each was furnished with 
two larger red spots, which I supposed were rv 
dimentary eyes. There was a well-marked con 
tracted line separating the head from the body. 
My friend, Edward Potts, to whom I forwarded 
specimens, informed me that what I had found 
was the spawn of a species of Squid—or Cuttle 
fish. The common cuttle-fish bones, so often 
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Jaced in the cages of song birds, are the product 
ofa Mediterranean species of Squid ; but this kind, 
Ibelieve, was not the parent of the spawn stranded 
on the beach at Atlantic City. Our species, I 
have since learned, is the Loligo Pealii. 

(To be concluded.) 


How it grieves me to see any of our dear 
Friends departing from that scriptural simplicity 
of language which, as members of our ae 
they have ‘been taught to use! I hope my dea 
children will never ‘abandon this noble testimony 
against the corruptions of a false and deceitful 
world; for, though I would be far from com- 
mending a self-righteous spirit or a censorious 
temper towards our Christian brethren and sis- 
ters whose attention may not have been called, 


as ours has been, to these particular branches of 


gospel truth, I do believe it is important for us to 
maintain our own ground, even in little things; 
and I think I have long observed that where 
there has been a giving way in these, it has 
proved an inlet to greater we eakness, and means 
of undermining gradually the attachment to 
other important testimonies which have been 
committed to us. Oh that our Society had in- 
dividually borne them with faithfulness and in 
meekness of wisdom, and then I believe the 
Christian Church would ere this have made 
greater advances than she has yet done; and her 
children, being less conformed to this world, 
would have made more successful resistance to 
the spread of evil, and have upheld with bold- 
ness and dignity the standard of their holy Re- 
deemer. Oh, when shall the professed followers 
of the Lord Jesus have more of the mind that 
was in Him; and in great and small things be 
more concerned to walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith they are valled?—Maria Fox, 1837. 
ccendilensieainidibaiaiaiannentie 


For “ Tue Frienp " 


Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young, after- 


wards Rebecca Byrd, were eminent ministers of 


our religious Society, in England, during the 
latter part of the last and early part of the pre- 
sent century. In 1794 to 1796, they paid a re- 
ligious visit to Friends in Americ: a, where their 
labors were edifying and acceptable. The fol- 
lowing letter, written after their return, by Re- 
becca Young to Lydia Hoskins of Burlington, 
N. J., it is thought may be worthy of preserva- 
tion in the columns of THe Frienp. 


My Dear Friend,—Thine, by dear Martha 
Routh, was handed to me in Ireland soon after 
her arrival, and was a very acceptable testimony 
of thy remembrance. What a favor we have 
this mode of conveying our feelings across the 
mighty waters; for though as a dear Friend ob- 
served with regard to letters, that they are 
springs which soon dry up, yet many of us know 
the value of the sy mpathy of a fellow pilgrim in 
the tribulated path of gospel obedience, for so it 
must be while the pure seed is in bonds; and yet, 
my friend, it is a high favor to be called into 
this path. Thou considers it so, I believe, and 
will I trust be increasingly found watching when 
the Master may condescend to draw near in 
order to commission renewedly, in which I most 
feelingly desire to be thy companion, not only 
in being willing to be entire ‘ly emptied and even 
laid aside, but in receiving fresh commissions 
with cheerfulness, for the least or meanest ser- 
vice; as in this resignation I apprehend our 
preservation stands. That no past qualification 
will avail, experience has taught us; let us then 
lie low, where renewed discoveries of our own 
insufficiency and of the Divine power will be 


THE FRIEND. 


revealed, and if faithful to these discoveries, 
whether engaged in active service or silent suf- 
fering, at home or abroad, I trust we shall be 
partakers of that bread which will nourish and 
keep alive the soul. 

My beloved D. D. [Deborah Darby] and self 
have been returned home about three weeks, and 
feel cause for grateful acknowledginent on a re- 
lease from an engagement in which mind and 
body were much spent; and to be permitted to 
r| quit the field of exposure with peace, is an in- 
expressible favor. 

We both rejoiced at thy liberation with C. 
Cook, and have no apprehensions of thy dear 
friend suffering therefor, but otherwise, whether 
she may be released from bodily conflict or still 
struggling therewith, have no doubt of all being 
well with the better part; and thy dear father 1 
salute in near fellowship as an elder that stood 
faithfully in his lot. Oh! that there were many 
more doing so; and I hope some are rising up, 
both among you and us, who will be valiant for 
the Truth, so that it may never fall in the streets 

—a prospect of this sort is gladdening to those 
who have spent their days as he has done. His 
fatherly tender hints often return on my mind 
encouragingly. We have not seen thy dear 
brother [Thomas Scattergood] since our return. 
He was laboring in Suffolk the last account. W. 
Savery is expected here daily. David Sands in 
Ireland, also S. Harrison,—the rest of the women 
Friends in the North of England. With our 
united dear love to you all as a family, our dear 
friends John Cox and wife, Samuel Emlen and 
his &e., &e. Iam thy affectionate friend, 

Resecca YOuNG. 


Conflicts of Feeling. 


The severest struggles to which a man can be 
summoned are always in his own mind and heart. 
No outside conflict can ever equal, in severity or 
in intensity, a conflict which is wholly within 


one’s self. And in such struggles as these, souls 
which seem quietest, and which are apparently 
never called to strife and combat, are often in as 
bitter warfare as are those who stand foremost 
among the world’s recognized soldiers and heroes. 
Nor is it in struggles with evident temptation 
to do wrong that a soul has its severest conflicts. 
Not when the path of right and duty is clearly 
open before one’s mind, and a seductive call is 
heard, urging him to turn away from that path 
toward pleasures or rewards in another direction, 
is the combat sorest; but it is when there is a 
question between two imminent seeming duties, 
or when strong feeling urges vehemently to one 
course, while an equally strong feeling urges with 
like vehemence to a course directly opposite. 
Take this illustration from the story of con- 
flicts on the sea: Some years ago, one of the ocean 
steamers was approaching the coast of Nova 
Scotia, on her way from England to the United 
States. A dense fog had prevented her getting 
an observation for more than twenty-four hours, 
and her bearings were unknown. She was nearer 
the high granite cliffs of the bold coast than her 
commander suspected, and her prow was set 
toward them. Meanwhile the quick ears of some 
fishermen, in au inlet a little to the northward, 
caught the sound of the steamer’s engines through 
the fog, and recognized her peril. Three of them 
pushed out hurriedly in a small boat, and pulled 
down toward the cliffs she was approaching. No 
time was to be lost. The steamer was coming 
on steadily, as to sure destruction. They made 
for her, shouting the alarm as they pulled. The 
steamer’s captain, who was anxiously on the 
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watch, caught the sound of their warning voices, 
and saw their friendly boat through the fog, just 
as the huge gray cliffs loomed before him on his 
very bow. Not an instant could be spared. The 
one hope for the steamer was in his mind at the 
first glance. To go on for another second was 
to carry the steamer and all her passengers to 
certain death. To change her course at the in- 
stant was to run down the little boat with the 
brave men who were risking their lives for her 
safety. What an issue! What a choice! 

“Helm a-port! Hard a-port! Quick!” rang 
the captain’s voice. The steamer obeyed her 
helm, passed over her rescuers, and was herself 
in safety with all on board. “If only I could 
have died for those brave men!” said the heavy- 
hearted captain, as he told of this supreme 
struggle of his life on the sea. “ But as it was, 
there was no choice left to me, with my respon- 
sibility for all my passengers and crew.” There 
have been more than one such confiict of feeling 
as that, on land as well as on sea. God pity 
those who have part in such! 

There is even a sadder illustration than this, 
of a heart-rending conflict of feeling, in one of 
the Bible stories—the saddest and perhaps the 
most inexplicable of all the Bible stories. The 
little son of Jeroboam, the king of Israel, fell 
sick. The boy’s loving mother went, at the 
father’s request, to seek help from Abijah, the 
prophet of Jehovah. “I am sent to thee with 
heavy tidings,” said the prophet, as the mother 
approached him. “ Arise thou therefore, get thee 
to thine own house; and when thy feet enter into 
the city, the child shall die.” What could that 
mother dothen? Her sick child needed her care. 
Her husband waited anxiously for her return. 
Her heart went out with love and longing toward 
them both. She would fain fly to their sides and 
give them ministry. But, if she should hasten to 
them, her coming would hasten desolateness and 
death to the home of her affections. While she 
tarried, her heart bled and their hearts ached. 
While she moved forward, she saw the heavy 
shadow of her fatal presence moving on before 
her. Was there ever a sorer battle than that in 
which she had a part? Was ever a heart more 
keenly than hers divided within itself? It was 
love against love. In that conflict, the drawing 
love of a mother toward her needy husband and 
child triumphed over a woman’s loving prudence 
in delaying in order to advance the welfare of 
those she loved. She went on toward them, 
“and when she came to the threshold of the door 
the child died.” There have been more than 
one such conflict of feeling as that, on the land 
and on the sea. God pity those who have a part 
in such! 

These conflicts are lesser and 
their field is always the same. A baby child’s 
bright eyes are dimming. An oculist’s prescrip- 
tion calls for a stinging remedy. The mother’s 
heart shrinks sore sly from holding that child 
firmly while its eyes are tortured with the slowly 
dropping curative. Yet her heart shrinks still 
more sorely from yielding that loved child into 
hands less tender, even if more willingly reso- 
lute, than her own. A widowed father sees his 
only daughter wooed by one who would take her 
from her father’s side for alway. While yet 
there is a question in his mind as to the result 
of this wooing, that father’s heart shrinks from 
speaking the word which would make his daugh- 
ter’s logs a certainty to him, with the possibility 
of a loss to her also; and it shrinks none the less 
from speaking the word which might lessen the 
daughter's happiness for life, even while the 
father was for a time the gainer thereby. A 
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husband is watching over a wife in a critical 
state of her health, when a mental burden op- 
presses him, which for her sake he must withhold 
from her knowledge. His loving heart shrinks 
from a concealment which is at variance with 
their uniform habit hitherto; but it shrinks quite 
as strongly from a freeness which might prove 
fatal to her in her present health. A man finds 
that he and his dearest friend are in love with the 
same worthy woman. Because of his love for that 
friend, and because of his belief that that woman 
would find a better husband in his friend than 
in himself, he decides to withdraw himself from 
the possibility of a competition there. His heart 
shrinks bitterly from seeming less in earnest and 
less affectionate in his bearing toward her of 
whom he thinks so highly; but it shrinks with 
equal positiveness from giving any word or look 
which would tend to draw her interest toward 
himself instead of toward his friend, who can yet 
be all the world to her. 

In the very nature of things, these conflicts of 
feeling, being wholly within one’s self, must be 
borne wholly by one’s self, so far as human help 
or fellowship is concerned. He who suffers from 
a division of his heart, known only to himself 
and to his God, cannot have the sympathy, and 
the cheer which comes from a consciousness of 
having sympathy, which are secured to those 
who battle bravely with outside foes, and whose 
brave battling is in the sight of admiring or of 
sympathizing observers. The very fact that one’s 
battling is known to others, relieves him of the 
added burden of concealing the bitterness of his 
battling ; and so far his conflict is lessened and 
lightened. 

“They suffer not who weep the most; 
They love not most who speak; 
These crave and cleave a brighter path, 
Beyond the helpless weak. 


“Yea, rather tremble thou for those 
Who never told their pain; 
Who, stretched in secret on the wheel, 
Are silent, racked in vain.” 

And now, why are we called to such conflicts 
of feeling, and what is our hope of relief from 
them? The only light on them would seem to 
be in the words of our Lord to his best loved 
disciple : “ What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt understand hereafter.” —S. S. Times. 


Cottages in the Hebrides. 


The houses have a double wall of rough stone, 
perhaps five or six feet thick, the interstices 
being crammed with heather and turf. There 
are generally two rooms, the outer one for the 
cattle. In a hollow in the centre of the earthen 
floor of the inner room, the fire is built—the roof 
is made of thatch and is tied on with a perfect 
net-work of straw or heather ropes, and weighted 
by large stones, to resist the frightful gusts of 
wind, which would carry off any ordinary cottage 
roof. A wealthy man, and one who cares about 
trifles may perhaps put up an old herring-barrel 
to act as a chimney, but, as a general rule, there 
is none, and the blue smoke finds its way out 
where it can, or settles on the brown rafters, en- 
crusting the hanging cobwebs with thick peat- 
reek, which is a much more romantic decoration 
than our common domestic soot. 

Owing to the great difficulty in obtaining tim- 
ber, the real value of the house lies in its rafters; 
these are for the most part the gift of the sea; 
sometimes the masts of some poor ship, whose 
crew lie deep beneath the waters; oftener, some 
grand tree torn up by the mighty tempests that 
months before raged over the western forests; 
thence floated by rushing torrents to the deep 


sea, to become the sport of the waves, and the 
home of strange creatures, animate and inanimate 
—barnacles and limpets and many-colored weeds, 
which the builder has not thought it worth while 
to scrape off, so that when, after a few months, 
they have acquired the general rich brown hue 
of all within the house, they might very well pass 
muster as fine old oak carving. 

As to the roots and branches, you must not 
fancy anything so precious is used for firewood ; 
ach little chip is turned to some good account ; 
and the man who secures a good log of driftwood 
has found a prize indeed. Should he change his 
home from one village to another, he claims 
compensation from his successor for the roof 
timber, which is probably his most valuable pos- 
sessson. Hence when a young couple are court- 
ing, their wooing and cooing is accompanied by 
a most serious search for wood, sticks, straw and 
moss, wherewith to build and thatch their future 
nest. All of which sound rather romantic, in 
the Robinson Crusoe style. The romance, how- 
ever, fades considerably, when we face the un- 
poetic details of disputes between crofters and 
factors concerning the gathering of shell-fish,— 
the proclamations of legal penalties to be enacted 
against any person found carrying away drift- 
wood from the shore,—indignant gamekeepers 
driving off the women who venture to pull heather 
for thatch or ropes from their own pastures, the 
number of days’ work claimed by the large 
farmers for permission to cut rushes from the 
sand-hills, or sea-ware from the rocks.—Jn the 
Hebrides. 
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THE WISH OF THE LEAF. 
A FABLE.—BY LAURA SANFORD. 


“To be a bird—ah me!” 

The Leaf sighed on the tree; 
“What happy, happy fate, 

To glide upon the air 

O’er regions free and fair, 
And chant at ‘ Heaven’s Gate!’ 


“Tf I could be a bird, 
With sunny heartstrings stirred 
To beat the jocund air— 
With pulse intense to fly 
Into the purple sky, 
I'd make my life a prayer.” 


“Oh, envying Leaf, beware! 
Already joy’s fuil share 
Lies in thine own true part: 
Gently thy dew-dipped song, 
Murmuring the day along, 
Cheereth the fainting heart.” 


This was the Tree’s reproof; 
Sullen, the Leaf aloof 

“TV’d be a bird” still sighed. 
A laughing Gale passed by— 
“T’ll teach the Leaf to fly, 

And over space to ride.” 


Now broken from the tree, 

The Leaf sprang upward free, 
And heard with pride aloft 

Soft voices, blandly stirred, 

Murmur “ There goes a Bird”’— 
Word dreamed of—sighed for oft! 


Then down from its brief height, 
Down from the air and light, 
Far from its sheltering Tree 
The Leaf was cast. All day 
In feverish dust it lay, 
And torn with misery. 


And when the calm night came, 
Lit with the stars’ white flame, 
Like leaves stirred in the sky, 
The Leaf could only dream; 
“How sweet my Tree would seem !” 
And in the dreaming—die. 
—The Independent. 


For “Tur Frienp,” 
AS RACHEL MOURNING. 


I do not doubt at all the loving Father 
Who chastens through our dearest ones and best: 
Who gives to us the heavy loss and sorrow, : 
But unto them the eternal calm and rest. 


Yet, sitting ’mid the blackness of grief’s midnight, 
I yearn with human longing fierce and deep, 
To look beyond the portals of that doorway 
The heavenly Shepherd ever guards and keeps, 


For once, when May-time’s blooms to us were fairest, 
And earth was glad for ail her baby things— 

God sent such measure of a wondrous blessing, 
It taught our hearts with gratitude to sing. 


O have you been where unseen violets blowing, 
Filled all their haunts with fragrance sweet and rare? 
Or where meek lilies, in their valleys growing, ° 
Did make the whiteness of the morn more fair? 


’Twas thus the tiny presence filled our dwelling 
With subtle light and fragrance, fair and sweet. 

The frail clear setting of the pearl revealing 
How rare the inner beauty, and complete. 


I sit and watch my neighbor’s restless baby 
Whose little feet are learning now to walk; 

I hear the laugh, the coo, as earnest efforts 
From loving voices help the baby talk ; 


And wonder if the darling babes in Heaven— 
Who do behold their Father’s face alway, 

Need loving care, by holy angels given, 
Like that which crowns their little earthly day. 


We watched our baby’s form and face develop, 
And said each morn: “She grows more strong and 
fair.” 
How will it be within that heavenly country 
Where never comes the blight of pain or care. 


A year, O darling in that wondrous City ! 

And have the wee frail feet grown strong to walk? 
Do tender, listening ears of loving angels 

Bend low to catch my baby’s lisping talk ? 


Or are our years of earthly toil and waiting 
Within that realm as one long blissful noon? 

And shall I find my little one still sleeping 
Waiting my promise to awake it soon? 


O dear, dumb hearts of Rachels sadly weeping 
Because the children of your love are not, 

Heaven has secrets—her glad surprises keeping— 
Life’s night is brief, its sorrow soon forgot. 


We'll try to work our work with eyes —— 
For faith must triumph over pain and doubt; 
And learn to read the brightness of that glory 
Which clothes his sinless little ones about. 
L. C. Ray. 


Every Christian ought to be where for the 
time being he belongs. He ought to be, at every 
moment of his life, just where he would be glad 
to be found if his Master were to come seeking 
him. Whether it be work or recreation that is 
his duty for the hour, that is the thing for him 
to attend to then. And as a man’s duty never 
can be at two places at the same time, a Chris 
tian believer who is at the place where he be 
longs, can rest assured that his Master would 
not wish him to be at any other point in the uni- 
verse than just there. This isa good test fora 
Christian in his deciding what he had better do 
for this evening, or for this morning. He ought 
to do that which he ought to do; and whatever 
he does should be that which he believes that 
his Master wishes him to do above anything and 
everything else.—S. S. Times. 

a 

“We LL done, good and faithful servant,” is the 
Lord’s commendation to everyone who has done 
his best with his talents, even though he has 
gained by them only other two, where his fek 
low has gained five. The Lord’s approval is @ 
worthier aim than the world’s approval, in any 
sphere of life.— Selected. 
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A Hindu on Hinduism. 


It is very interesting to watch the growth of 
the consciousness of educated Hindus of the 
yariance between their intellectual belief and 
their domestic and social life. Western education 
has destroyed their confidence in, if not their 
respect for, the Hindu system of philosophy ; but 
those of them who have not become Christians 
have not greatly changed their family life and 
customs. Even Keshub Chunder Sen was more 
advanced in belief than in practice. This fact 
of variance between the intellectual and the 
social life is very strikingly brought out by Ran- 
ganatha Mudalyar, an unconverted Hindu of 
prominence in Madras, a professor in the Presi- 
dency College and a Fellow of Madras University. 
He recently delivered a lecture before the Na- 
tional Indian Association of Madras, on “Social 
Reform among the Hindus,” which is quite as 
remarkable for its plain dealing as for its ad- 
vanced opinions. 

The lecturer first showed how all classes of 
Hindu society, except those who have received a 
sound education, are wedded to the usages and 
doctrines of their ancestors. The old customs 
have a strong hold, by sentiment, association, or 
family ties, and thus the educated Hindu leads 
a double life. 


“As a teacher he may expound excellent prin- 
ciples of morality and instil into the minds of 
his pupils liberal and just views of men and 
things; but see him in the midst of his domestic 
surroundings, and you catch him doing the very 
things he denounced elsewhere with such fervid 
zeal. As a judge or a vakil he may be able to 
sift and weigh evidence, but when he is at home, 
he, like other people, believes without evidence, 
and sometimes arrives at conclusions opposed to 
obvious facts. That there is this glaring in- 
congruity between thoughts and deeds, between 
public professions and private practices, is felt 
by none more keenly than by the educated 
Hindus themselves; and lest it should be thought 
that I feel a malicious pleasure in drawing up 
an indictment against others, I acknowledge, 
and acknowledge with shame and compunction, 
that I am myself as much at fault as most others. 
I pretend to no higher wisdom and no higher 
virtue than belong to the majority of my educated 
countrymen.” 


The customs of Hindu society are rendered 
still more difficult of reform because so many of 
them are fortified by religious sanction. Those 
most unfavorable to progress—“ the endless _pe- 
euniary exactions of the priest and the purohits, 
the sinful waste of money on shows and mum- 
meries in our temples, the baleful influence ex- 
ercised by astrological superstitions, the marriage 
of infants, the consignment of widows to a life of 
cheerless desolation, and last but not least, the 
institution of caste’—can hardly be effectually 
reached save by the destruction of the Brahminic 
system. The reformers cannot count on the help 
of the gurus and priests. 

R. Mudalyar, who, though a caste Hindu, 
speaks almost as strongly on social reform as a 
missionary might, has no radical cure to propose. 
He does not want to see a great social upheaval, 
but a gradual change, which he would bring 
about by education : 


“Let education spread far and wide, and let 
even the meanest Indian be put in possession of 
some slight elementary knowledge of Nature, let 
there be a general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
things as they are, and let the ery for reform 
come from the plowman and the artisan as now 


from the teacher and the lawyer and the philan- 
thropist ; then, and not till then, will the 
time for carrying out sweeping changes. In the 
meanwhile it is the duty of every educated Hindu 
to be a centre of wholesome influence to those 
around him, to prepare the public mind by con- 
versation, by lectures, by tracts, and pamphlets, 
and in various other ways that will readily sug- 
gest themselves, for the changes that will follow 
the spread of Western knowledge as surely as 
‘the night the day.’ ” 


It will be observed that he makes no mention 
of the agency of the religion of the West in 
bringing about the social changes which he so 
earnestly desires. He admits that religion is at 
once the cause and conservator of the great evils 
of the Hindu system, and that the Brahminic 
system must be shattered before these evils can be 
removed. To this end, he welcomes Western edu- 
cation; but education cannot take the place of 
religion. The Hindus, reformed, or unreformed, 
will, for the most part, cling to their religion or 
a modified substitute, until another and more 
acceptable faith is offered them. If he would 
supplant Hindu with Western civilization, he 
must welcome Western religion; for our civili- 
zation is the product of our religion, and must 
rapidly deteriorate without it. It is the Gospel 
of Christ, which lays deep and eternal founda- 
tions for society and culture, that India most 
needs.— The Independent. 


: ’ SELECTED. 
Professional Preaching. 

It is notorious that young men at the close of 
their college course discuss the question of be- 
coming preachers precisely as they talk of be- 
coming lawyers, doctors, merchants, or of en- 
gaging in any worldly pursuit. Many of them 
say that on the whole they prefer the life of a 
clergyman ; but it is to be feared that compara- 
tively few can exclaim with the apostle, “Though 
I preach the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of: 
for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto 
me if I preach not the Gospel!” 1 Cor. ix: 16. 
It is to be feared that multitudes have never had 
a distinctive, personal call of the Holy Ghost, 
constraining them to proclaim the word at any 
cost to themselves, and forcing them to heed the 
voice of their Lord, “ Let the dead bury their 
dead: but go thou and preach the kingdom of 
God,” Luke ix: 60. 

They may be blameless in conduct, they may 
conscientiously read their chapter in the Bible 
and say their prayers, they may preach sermons 
that are at least not heretical, and yet one is 
painfully aware that there is something lacking 
about them. They do not make the impression 
of earnest and intense devotedness to Christ, and 
of deep spiritual experience. 

It was no professional preaching Jeremiah un- 
dertook when he at first excused himself from his 
appointed ministry with the plea, “Ah, Lord, 
God! behold, I cannot speak : for I am a child;” 
and when he was stirred from his cowardice by 
the stern rejoinder, “Thou therefore gird up thy 
loins, and arise and speak unto them all that I 
command thee: be not dismayed at their faces, 
lest I confound thee [margin, break thee to pieces] 
before them,” Jer. i: 6,17. It was no profes 
sional preaching upon which Amos entered, when 
he said, “The lion hath roared, who will not 
fear, the Lord God hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy?” 

And again, “I was no prophet, neither was I 
a prophet’s son; but I was an herdman, and a 
gatherer of sycamore fruit: and the Lord took 
me as I followed the flock, and the Lord said 


unto me: Go, prophesy unto my people Israel,” 
Amos iii: 8; vii: 14, 15. It was no professional 
preaching Paul had in view, when he wrote to 
the Colossians, “Say to Archippus, take heed 
to the ministry which thou hast received in the 
Lord, that thou fulfill it,” Col. iv: 17. 

So it must be still with a true ministry. It must 
be received in the Lord, in union with himself, 
and from the Lord; and this at once puts an end 
to professional preaching. If there was more of 
a ministry received in the Lord, and from the 
Lord, there would be more faithfulness in testi- 
mony, more holy living, more power in the 
pulpit.— The Truth. 


—_——__.9 
The One All-dividing Line. 

There is one line in the universe that never 
varies—that is ever and always the same; and 
that is the line that separates truth from false- 
hood,—the true from the false. Truth and false- 
hood never change places ; they are in primitive 
and in eternal opposing. 

It was this dividing line between truth and 
falsehood that Jesus recognized and gave em- 
phasis to as separating himself and his opposers 
—as the representatives, respectively, of God and 
of the devil. “If God were your Father, ye 
would love me,” he said; “for I came forth and 
am come from God. * * Ye are of your father 
the devil. * * There is no truth in him. When 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he 
is a liar, and the father thereof. But because I 
say the truth, ye believe me not.” From the 
beginning, and so down to the present, and so on 
henceforth forevermore, a lie has been, and is, 
and ever must be, of the devil; and in order to 
be a liar, one must be on the side and in the 
service of the devil. 

It is not necessary to go to the ten command- 
ments to find whether or not a lie is specifically 
forbidden there; nor yet to search the Bible in 
order to ascertain if a lie is ever justifiable by the 
precepts of that Book of books. The idea of 
truth is back of the Bible and back of the ten 
commandments. If it could be shown that the 
ten commandments or any other portion of the 
Bible were a lie, or an attempted justification of 
a lie, that would in itself be so far a condemna- 
tion of that portion of the Bible, and would in- 
dicate its origin—from him who “is a liar and 
the father thereof.” “God is true.” God is “a 
God of truth.” “God desireth truth.” “No lie 
is of the truth.” God himself cannot lie; nor 
can He justify in another that which is essentially 
hostile to his own nature, and which is the dis- 
tinctive mark of hostility to himself. God can 
forgive a lie; but God cannot justify a lie. 

A clear recognition of this truth of truths 
would settle in advance every one of those ques- 
tions of casuistry which men puzzle over when 
they ask themselves whether or not a lie may at 
some time, or under some circumstances, be jus- 
tifiable. 

One of the specious ways by which men delude 
themselves, or are deluded, into believing that a 
lie, may, in certain contingences, be justifiable, is 
by supposing that a lie may, in an emergency, 
be necessary to the guarding of a loved one’s 
honor, or to the saving of a loved one’s life. But 
in order to save a friend by a lie, it is necessary, 
as a preliminary, to cross the line that separates 
God from his enemies, and to enter the service 
of the devil in defence of the friend—imperiled 
by the providence of God. 

To admit that one would be willing to lie in 
an emergency, is only another way of admitting 
that one would be willing to desert God and to 
enter the devil’s service—for a consideration. If 
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men realized that this is always the fact, they 
would be more reluctant to confess to a doubt as 
to the unvarying obligations of truth—under all 
circumstances, and at whatever cost.—S. S. Times. 


Are We Helping the Poor? 


“Blessed is he that considereth the poor; the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble.” Psalm 
xli. 1. “But he that has mercy on the poor, 
happy is he.” Prov. xiv. 21. “If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; 
and come and follow me.” “He that hath two 
coats, let him impart to him that hath none; 
and he that hath meat, let him do likewise.” 
Luke iii. 11. “Only they would that we should 
remember the poor; the same which I also was 
forward to do.” Gal. ii. 10. “ But whoso hath 
this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 
1 John iii. 17. 

From these and other passages of Scripture we 
can see that it is our duty to help the poor. Let 
us candidly consider whether we are not running 
short in this duty. It is not sufficient that we 
talk of them in sad tones and look upon them 
with pity, without a helping hand. When we 
have an abundance of this world’s goods, do we 
impart cheerfully and liberally to the poor, and 
thus devote it to the cause of Christ? “Since 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof,” 
why should we close our doors against the poor, 
and guard heaven’s bounteous gift, with which 
we are blest, as all our own, to gratify self? We 
should “live not unto ourselves, but unto the 
Lord.” Are we not accountable for the manner 


in which we use our possessions, since, strictly 


speaking, all belong to God? 

Is it not true in this as in many other matters, 
that people say by their actions, “If I had plenty 
to eat, and my purse full of money, ‘ let the wide 
world wag as it will.” How selfish! how un- 
philanthropic! Yes, people can go to church 
and put on sober countenances, then go home 
and put on a different appearance and send the 
poor from their doors empty and sad. Perhaps 
their houses and beds were too fine to keep them ; 
they must have them for show or for fine and 
rich visitors. Gifts are given to special friends 
as tokens of Jove, however little they may be 
needed. Should we not much more give gifts to 
the poor, who need them? For worldly honor 
and amusements people spend money in profusion 
as if it were of little account; but when the poor 
need help, that dollar is very dear. It is the 
work of Satan to tempt us to withhold our charity. 
We feel happier when we help the poor, than 
when we are too covetous and let them suffer. 
If we help them from the right motive we shall 
in no wise lose our reward. 

Are we always merciful to the poor in our 
dealings with them? We can give them good 
chances and bargains in many ways. We can 
give them good prices and sell to them cheaply, 
especially if we are rich: instead of taking for 
an article the very last cent it is worth, or even 
more, as is too often done, we should take the 
least from the needy. Do we take a high rate 
of interest from the poor, and thus increase their 
burdens, when we should help to bear their 
burdens? When a poor person without money 
or home comes to one who has plenty of money 
and work, there is an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of benevolence. The poor frequently ask 
sagerly for work, and are thoughtlessly denied. 
Is this helping the poor? “Blessed are the mer- 


ciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” In the great 
day will it be said to us, “Come, ye blessed of 
my father, * * for I was a hungered, and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink 
* * naked, and ye clothed me * * Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me?”—From the 
Herald of Truth. 
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A Horse that Carries a Halter is soon Caught. 

With a few oats in a sieve, the nag is tempted, 
and the groom soon catches him if he has the 
halter on; but the other horse, who has no rope 
dangling from his head, gives master Bob a sight 
of his heels, and away he scampers. To my 
mind, a man who drinks a glass or two, and 
goes now and then to the tap-room, is a horse 
with his bridle on, and stands a fair chance of 
being locked up in Sir John Barleycorn’s stables, 
and made to carry Madame Drink and her habit. 
There’s nothing like coming out fair and square, 
and standing free as the air. Plenty will saddle 
you if they can catch you; don’t give them a 
ghost of a chance. A bird has not got away as 
long as there is even a thread tied to its leg. 

I've taken the pledge and I will not falter: 

I’m out in the field and I carry no halter: 

I’m a lively nag that likes plenty of room, 

So I’m not going down to the “ Horse and Groom.” 

In other concerns, it is much the same: you 
‘annot get out of a bad way without leaving it 
altogether, bagand baggage. Half-way will never 
pay. One thing or the other: be an out-and- 
outer, or else keep in altogether. Shut up the 
shop and quit the trade, if it is a bad one: to 
close the front shutters and serve customers at 
the back door is a silly attempt to cheat the 
devil, and it will never answer. Such hide-and- 
seek behavior shows that your conscience has 


just enough light to read your own condemna- 


tion by it. 
like a rat. 

I am always afraid of the tail end of a habit. 
A man who is always in debt will never be cured 
till he has paid the last sixpence. When a clock 
says “ tick” once, it will say the same again un- 
less it is quite stopped. Harry Higgins says he 
only owes for one week at the grocer’s, and I am 
as sure as quarter-day that he will be over head 
and ears in debt before Jong. I tell him to clean 
off the old score and have done with it altogether. 
He says the trades-people like to have him on 
their books, but I am quite sure no man in his 
senses dislikes ready money. I want him to give 
up the credit system, for if he does not he will 
need to outrun the constable. 

Bad companions are to be left at once. There's 
no use in shilly-shallying; they must be told that 
we would sooner have their room than their com- 
pany. Somehow I can’t get young fellows to 
come right out from the black lot; they think 
they can play with fire and not be burned. 
Scripture says, “ Ye fools, when will ye be wise?” 

Nobody wants to keep a little measles or a 
slight degree of fever. We all want to be quite 
quit of disease ; and so let us try to be of every 
evil habit. What wrong would it be right for 
us to stick to? Don’t let us tempt the devil to 
tempt us. If we give Satan an inch, he will 
take a mile. As long as we carry his halter, he 
counts us among his nags. Off with the halter! 
May the grace of God set us wholly free. Does 
not Scripture say, “Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean 
thing?”—From John Ploughman’s Pictures. 


Mind what you are at, don’t dodge 


io 
Till we take our Lord’s yoke upon us, we can 
never find true rest to our souls. 


Natural History, Science, &, 


A Good Mucilage.—To a solution of gum arabic 
in water of the proper consistency, add one ounce 
of lump sugar for every four ounces of gum used 
and a small piece of camphor. The sugar has 
the property of rendering the gum tough and 
more elastic when dry. 


A New Disinfectant.—A new disinfectant has 
been introduced into use in Paris, which promises 
to be very useful. It is a brown liquid of sirupy 
consistence, and is supposed to be a peculiar 
compound of coal oil and caustic soda. 


Curious Fire—Cotton in bales was always 
supposed to be free from spontaneous combus- 
tion until lately, when a case was discovered 
in a storehouse in northern New Jersey. A 
number of bales of sea-island cotton stored 
there was found to be on fire, and when extin- 
guished in one spot, it would break out in an- 
other. A careful examination of the cotton and 
its condition showed that it was roller-gin cotton 
—that is, cotton which had not been run through 
a set of saws, but the lint had been drawn away 
from the seeds by a pair of rolls, one large and 
the other small, set at just the proper distance to 
prevent the seeds from passing through, while the 
fibre passes on and goes into a bag. It was 
found in this lot of cotton that some of the seeds 
had passed into the rolls, and been cracked, which 
caused the oil to exude, saturating the fibre, 
which, by the time it arrived in the North, was 
thus in a proper condition for spontaneous com- 
bustion. This was an exceptional case, as exten- 
sive inquiry failed to discover another instance 
of injury from the use of the roller-gin. 


Anecdotes of Dogs—Hubbard, in his reminis- 
cences of residence in Michigan, relates some in- 
teresting anecdotes of the domestic and wild ani- 
mals. Among others, he mentions a dog named 
Dash, belonging to a friend, which was noted for 
its capacious mouth. A mouse had taken refuge 
in a closet, and Dash being called, soon cowered 
the animal, and made at it so fiercely with dix 
tended jaws, that the poor terrified creature 
leaped into the open mouth. Snap went the jaws: 
the prey was securely entrapped. But those 
prison doors could not remain long shut, and 
when they again opened, the mouse, seizing its 
opportunity made good its escape. 

He mentions another incident, which did not 
oecur under his own observation, but which was 
told him on the best authority :— 

A family in New York State kept a fine mastiff 
and a canary bird. One day the latter escaped 
from its cage, and the window being open, flew 
out and perched upon a shed in the rear of the 
house. Every effort was made by members of 
the family to secure the ‘fugitive. He would 
not be caught, nor would he be enticed by food 
to enter his cage. After two days’ useless efforts 
the attempt was abandoned, and the bird given 
up for lost. In the evening of the second day, 
as the master was seated with friends in the 
parlor, the dog entered and approached him. 
By pressing against his legs he induced his 
master to notice him. The latter then rose from 
his seat, the dog continuing his demonstrations by 
leading towards the door. Seeing that the animal 
was on an errand, the gentleman followed into 
another room, where hung the empty bird-cage, 
towards which the dog’s eyes and nose were 
directed. The master now perceived for the first 
time that something like a feather was sticking 
out of a corner of the creature’s mouth. He took 
down the cage, and its door and the dog’s mouth 
being opened simultaneously, out rushed the 
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Jost canary from its new prison into the old one, 
yitering a loud and gleeful chirrup, which ended 
jn a song the moment it reached its accustomed 
perch. 


Cultivation of Oysters in China—Holes are 
bored in old oyster shells, and these are stuck 
into and on to pieces of split bamboo, about two 
feet in length, which are then planted quite close 
together, on mud-flats between high and low 
water mark, but subject to strong tidal currents. 
This is supposed to bring the oyster spat, which 
adheres to the old shells and shortly developes 
into tiny oysters. Then the bamboos are trans- 
planted and set some inches apart, and within 
six months of the first planting they are found 
to be covered with well-grown oysters, which are 
then collected for the market.—Gordon’s Wan- 
derings in China. 


The Razor-fish—The Razor-fish, so called from 
his inhabiting the long brown razor-shells that 
strew our shores, but which is more correctly 
called “Solen,” is a very valuable bait, and as 
such is sought even more eagerly than for human 
consumption. He lies safely hidden beneath the 
sands, and so scon as he hears a step approaching, 
he digs a deeper hiding-place, and burrows his 
way lower and lower. But at the first alarm he 
spouts a jet of water in the air, like a tiny whale, 
and thus betrays his presence to the watchful 
bait-gatherer, who, from this custom, calls his 
hidden treasure the spout-fish. Plunging a barbed 
iron rod into the moist sand, he fishes up his 
victim; should he fail to strike him, he knows 
he need not try a second time, as the creature 
will have burrowed far beyond his reach; but, 
if bait is scarce, he will perhaps sprinkle salt on 
the hole, and then wait patiently till the solen 
rises to the surface, and is captured, to prove an 
irresistible dainty to all manner of fish.—Jn the 


Hebrides. 


Fire from Nitrie Acid.—There was recently a 
prosecution before one of the Prussian courts of 
the agent of a banking house in Berlin, for jeo- 
pardy caused to a train of railroad cars. The 
main question was whether fuming nitric acid 
could, under the circumstances, occasion spon- 
taneous ignition—which, after hearing the sworn 
testimony of the court’s expert chemist, Dr. 
Jeserich, was decided in the affirmative. The 
agent had sent twenty-two pounds fuming nitric 
acid from Berlin, intended for some point in 
Bavaria, per railroad. The acid was contained 
in a strong stone jar, tightly closed by a stone 
stopper and cement. The whole was packed 
in straw within a wooden case. Since such caustic 
and dangerous liquid would not be transported 
by railroad as express freight, the contents of the 
box were represented to be clothing, and by this 
means the concealed acid was sent by a passenger 
train. During the journey, and when near the 
station Butterfield, the car containing the express 
freight was discovered to be on fire. Before the 
flames had made serious progress the car was 
uncoupled and switched off on a side track, and 
the fire extinguished with comparatively slight 
damage, and no person was injured. Examina- 
tion showed that the jar had leaked, and the 
acid had come in contact with a roll of woolen 
cloth, whereby the latter was set on fire. Dr. 
Jeserich gave it as his opinion that all woolen 
goods, and all hair of animals, horn, &c., have 
the property of igniting spontaneously when 
coming in contact with fuming nitric acid; and 
he stated that all the new explosives, about which 
there has been so much said and written lately, 
such as roburite, melanite, &c., are due to the 
action of nitric acid on hair and wool. 


Items. 


Book of Mormon.—The Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, in reply to an inquiry from a corre- 
spondent, gives the following statement of the pre- 
tended and the real origin of this book. 

“ Joseph Smith claimed that on the night of Sep- 
tember 21st, 1823, the angel Moroni appeared to 
him, and stated that a record written upon gold 
plates would be found buried in a hill in Man- 
chester, Ontario County, N. Y., and with the record 
two transparent stones in silver bows like spectacles. 
On looking through them the golden plates would 
become intelligible. Smith further said that on 
September 22d, 1827, the angel of the Lord placed 
in his hands the plates and the stones. The plates 
were engraved on both sides, as was claimed, in 
hieroglyphics. Smith sat behind a blanket which 
was hung across the room to keep the ungodly from 
looking at the records. He said he put on the stone 
spectacles and read off the book of Mormon, or the 
Golden Bible, as he sometimes called it, to Oliver 
Cowdery, who wrote it down as Smith read it. We 
have a copy of it, a volume in several hundred 
pages, presented by George Smith, one of the Mor- 
mon Presidents. Of course, we believe the golden 
plates and the stone spectacles to be an imposture. 
We do not believe that they were ever seen at the 
time pretended. Appended to the Book of Mormon 
is a statement made by Oliver Cowdery, David 
Whitmer, and Martin Harris, to the effect that an 
angel of God came down from heaven and brought 
and laid before their eyes, so that they beheld and 
saw the plates and the engravings thereon. Subse- 
quently, however, these men quarreled with Smith, 
gave up Mormonism, and said that they had testi- 
fied to that which was false. (The whole Smith 
family were very corrupt, and sixty of the most re- 
spectable citizens of the county where he lived 
swore that the family, as a whole, was bad, and that 
Joseph Smith was the worst of them all.) 

Now as to the origin of the book. Its style is 
clumsy, but shows that its author had considerable 
knowledge of literature. The real author of the 
work is said to be Solomon Spalding, who was born 
in Ashford, Conn., in 1761, and was graduated at 
Dartmouth College, and was afterward ordained. 
After preaching three or four years he went to New 
York, and then to Ohio. From Ohio he went, in 
1812, to Pittsburg, and thence, in 1814, to Amity, 
Pa., where he died in 1816. He wrote novels which 
nobody would publish; he was too poor to publish 
them himself, and used to read them from his manu- 
script to his friends. From 1810 to 1812, he wrote 
a romance to account for the peopling of America 
by deriving the Indians from the Hebrews. As 
early as 1813, he announced this book as contain- 
ing a translation of the Book of Mormon; he called 
his book Manusgript Found. 

There is no reason to doubt that this was the true 
origin of the book, and that the whole business of 
the plates was concocted. The Mormons, however, 
were shrewd enough, and they got up some kind of 
a specimen claimed to be a transcript of the charac- 
ters on one of the golden plates and brought it to 
Professor Charles Anthon of this city, and then 
Smith set forth a report that Anthon had pro- 
nounced the characters Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
To contradict this report Professor Anthon wrote a 
fetter describing the paper as follows: “It was a 
singular scroll. It consisted of all kinds of crooked 
characters, disposed in columns, and had evidently 
been prepared by some person who had before him 
at the time a book containing various alphabets, 
Greek and Hebrew letters, crosses and flourishes ; 
Roman letters inverted or placed sideways were ar- 
ranged and placed in Sa columns; and 
the whole ended in a rude delineation of a circle, 
divided into various compartments, decked with 
various strange marks, and evidently copied after 
the Mexican calendar given by Humboldt, but 
copied in such a way as not to betray the source 
whence it was derived.” 


Military Preparations. — The Herald of Peace 
(London), quotes the following from the Freeman, 
a Baptist organ: “ Preparation for war is, in modern 
times, the great cause of war. It was undoubtedly 
the origin of the terrific conflict between Germany 
and France. In olden times, when every man was 


armed, quarrels and murders were of very frequent 
occurrence. Now-a-days, when men live unpre- 
pared for fighting, numbers pass their lives without 
a single struggle. There is an old Roman motto, 
‘If you desire peace, be prepared for war.’ As gen- 
erally understood, it is one of the grossest falsehoods 
ever palmed upon mankind. And the probability 
is that, if ever our country suffers the terrors of an 
invasion, the origin will be found in some boast or 
insult springing out of our developing militarism. 

“‘ Another peril we should trace in the readiness 
of Parliament to vote such enormous sums of money 
for warlike preparation. War is to thousands a 
paying game. 

“Could we but get current a truer sense of the 
word glory, it would remove an immense peril. War 
is made the shortest road to fame. No path to 
wealth, to the peerage, to the plaudits of the nation, 
is so brief as that of a successful general. Firemen, 
policemen, merchant-seamen, and others are often 
called upon to risk their lives, but, when successful, 
never gain the cash and glorification of the warrior. 
Nothing like success in slaughtering for a rapid rise 
in the world. When we consider the sort of men 
out of which victorious generals have been made, 
we cannot see that any very wonderful talent or 
goodness is essential. There is unquestionably genius 
of a certain order required for following Cain in the 
wholesale line, but it surely denotes widespread 
folly that in public opinion it should take so high 
a rank. 

“ As a matter of policy, we believe that the better 
way to prevent war is found, not in glorifying it, 
but in placing it on its true level. It is a hateful 
business at the best.” 


Methodist Growth in the Southern States.—The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has built more than 
4,000 places of worship in the Southern States since 
the war. These represent a membership of 400,000 
persons. 


A Parliamentary Disqualification.—Among the 
Peace movements in England is a proposition that 
oflicers in the Army and Navy should be regarded 
as ineligible as members of Parliament, on the same 
principle that Civil Service officials are disqualified. 
The memorialists in favor of this law “think it 
dangerous to the peace and best interests of the 
country that Army and Navy officers should have 
votes in the Legislature, as their professional in- 
terests naturally incline them to view war as bring- 
ing them opportunities for active service and pro- 
motion.” 
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There has recently been published a descrip- 
tion of a scene of wild excitement, under the 
name of religion, witnessed by an Englishman 
who visited Tunis, and was at Kairwan, the most 
sacred Mohammedan city in North Africa. 

The performance began with music and sing- 
ing. The actors or worshippers gradually be- 
came more and more excited, as they joined 
hands and rocked to and fro, keeping time with 
the music. “They would leap high, kick out 
their feet, wag their heads, sway their bodies, and 
shriek aloud the praises of ‘Allah”” When 
they became fully “ possessed” they broke out 
into wild cries, shrieks and yells; and, stripping 
off most of their clothing, began to beat and 
wound themselves, cutting themselves with knives, 
and inflicting on themselves tortures to which 
they submitted with an apparent ecstacy of de- 
light. 

The whole scene reminds one of the actions of 
the prophets of Baal, when confronted by Elijah, 
on that memorable occasion when it was to be 
proved by the test of fire whether God or Baal 
should be the object of worship by the Israelites. 
It is said, “They cried aloud, and cut themselves, 
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after their manner, with knives and lancets, till 
the blood gushed out upon them.” But we need 
not go to that ancient period of time, nor to dis- 
tant nations, to find proofs that mere animal ex- 
citement is often mistaken for the work of Divine 
Grace. There are some preachers among Chris- 
tian professors who possess a remarkable power 
of influencing the emotions of an audience; and 
who, when they are surrounded by favoring cir- 
cumstances, can so excite their hearers, that the 
more impressible ones lose control over them- 
selves, and give vent to shouts or groans, or 
hysterical movements. Those who are subjected 
to such an excitement, and those who produce 
it, are ready to regard it as a work of the Spirit, 
when in reality it may have no more claim to be 
so considered than the fervor of the worshippers 
of Mohammet in Africa, or of Baal’s prophets 
in the time of Elijah. It may be remembered 
that when that eminent prophet stood in the 
mouth of the cave, the Lord revealed Himself to 
him in a “still, small voice,” and not in the 
mighty wind or the earthquake which passed by. 
And so it remains to be to the present day, the 
voice of the Lord is most clearly heard, in a 
still and retired frame of mind, when we are free 
from agitation and excitement, and waiting to 
hear what the Lord will say unto us. “ Be still, 
and know that I am God,” is a precept which is 
still in force. 

Undoubtedly there are occasions when the 
sinner, like Saul of old, is smitten as to the 
ground by the revelation of his own sinfulness, 
and by the manifestation of the Divine Majesty 
and power. Tears and sighs, and trembling of 
the body have often been produced by the power- 
ful work of the Spirit. And when these are the 
result of a true visitation of Grace, they are not 
to be condemned, but on the contrary may be an 
instrumental means to awaken the careless, or to 
confirm the faith of the right-minded. They be- 
come a savor of life unto life; but the very same 
outward manifestations when proceeding from a 
carnal source, may become a savor of death unto 
death. 

It is the Light of Christ, or Grace of God, that 
bringeth salvation to those who listen to and 
obey its teachings. “To those who receive this 
Light, and walk therein, it becomes in them a 
holy, pure and spiritual life, bringing forth holi- 
ness, righteousness and purity, and all those 
blessed fruits which are acceptable to God, and 
by which we are sanctified in the sight of God.” 
And the work of the minister of Christ is made 
profitable to the Church, when he labors under 
the influence of this same holy Light and Grace, 
and directs to it the attention of the people. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Stares.—The Portland, Maine, Argus pub- 
lishes nearly four columns of interviews with business 
men of that city on the proposal of Edward Atkinson, 
of Boston, to settle the commercial relations dispute by 

urchasing the maritime provinces for $50,000,000. 
{. Atkinson’s proposition is generally considered im- 
practicable, on the ground that Great Britain would 
not be likely to sell. 

While deeming the project impracticable, the Argus 
expresses the opinion that the discussion begun by him 
will lead up to commercial union, and perhaps event- 
ually to annexation. It believes that the majority of 
Maine people favor commercial union, but are indiffer- 
ent to annexation. 

Ex-Governor Hauser, of Montana, who is in Chicago, 
says that “although the Territory lost $20,000,000 in 
cattle last year, there had not been a single failure. 
They had built 800 miles of railroad this year, and on 
the Northern Pacific road five branches, of from 25 to 
50 miles long, running into the Territory. Gold, silver 
and copper had been taken out to the amount of $26,- 
000,000, and Montana had produced more than half 
of the copper of the United States.” 


In the United Presbyterian Anti Musical Convention 
in Xenia, Ohio, on the 17th instant, a resolution was 
adopted, declaring “ that should the General Assembly 
refuse to grant relief, we shall feel at liberty to main- 
tain the purity and integrity of the United Presbyterian 
Church, even to the extent of separation from a major- 
ity purposing a course of defection.” 

The Methodist Conference at Danville, Virginia, on 
the 19th instant, adopted resolutions strongly protest- 
ing against “the patronizing of theatrical exhibitions 
by professing Christians,” and declaring the theatre 
“a promoter of irreligion, immorality and vice.” 

The richest gold mine ever known, is reported to 
have been discovered about ten miles from Prescott, 
Arizona. The ore is said to average $1000 per ton, 
“and thousands of tons are in sight.” 

A company has been formed in California to grow 
raisin grapes on a tract of land, six miles long by two 
miles wide, purchased in Fresno county. The San 
Francisco Bulletia says the syndicate has several mil- 
lion dollars capital, and that, should the vineyard come 
into full yield, the product would more than double 
the present yield of California, and be sufficient to 
supply the domestic demand of the United States. 

The main building of P. T. Barnum’s winter head- 
quarters in Bridgeport, Connecticut, was destroyed by 
fire on the night of the 20th instant. Four elephants, 
five lions, seven leopards, six panthers, four kanga- 
roos, six horses and a large number of smaller animals 
were burned. The white elephant was one of those de- 
stoyed. A number of the animals were released from 
the building. One of the elephants was drowned in 
the Sound near the light-house, where it had fled in 
its fright. One of the lions went into a barnyard and 
killed and ate a calf. A woman tried to drive him 
away, not knowing the nature of the animal, until 
warned by a neighbor. The lion was shot. Barnum 
estimates his loss at from $700,000 to $850,000. 

A telegram from Memphis, Tennessee, says that for 
the past ten days forest fires have been burning through- 
out that section of country. Travel over the Kansas 
City road was temporarily suspended on Seventh-day, 
and trains on other roads were also delayed. The long 
continued drought, which has prevailed since Seventh 
Month, has literally dried up the country. Naviga- 
tion is in a bad condition; steamers cannot find suffi- 
cient water, even in the Mississippi River, to carry full 
sargoes. The fires cover large portions of Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Arkansas, and continue to spread. 

For four days fires have been raging on the hills and 
in the bottoms of Red and Sulphur rivers, near Texar- 
kana, sweeping everything before them. All available 
help is employed in fighting the flames. Large num- 
bers of cattle and hogs have been burned. The farmers 
are fighting the fire, but with little hope of staying its 
progress without rain. Everything is dry; wells and 
small streams everywhere are drying up under the in- 
fluence of what is said to be the longest drought known 
there. 

There were two new cases of yellow fever and one 
death in Tampa, Florida, on First-day last. Ten cases 
remain in the hospital. A heavy frost on the morning 
of the 21st, is believed to have killed the disease. The 
temperature was low enough to form thin ice. 

Deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 372, 
which is 27 more than during the previous week, and 
19 more than during-the corresponding period last 
year. Of the foregoing 181 were males, and 191 
females: 45 died of consumption ; 31 of pneumonia; 29 
of diseases of the heart; 25 of old age; 15 of paralysis, 
14 of diphtheria; 12 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 12 of marasmus; 11 of casualties; 10 of 
debility ; 10 of convulsions; 10 of croup, and 10 of 
typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, reg., 108 ; coupon, 109; 4’s, 
126¢; currency 6’s, 121 a 130. 

Cotton quiet, at 10% cts. for middling uplands. 

Feed was scarce and firm at $18.25 a $19 per ton for 
white bran. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market ruled, quiet but 
firm. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family at 
$5.75; 375 barrels Ohio and Illinois straight, at $4.15 
a $4.25 ; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.40 a $4.60; 125 
barrels Minnesota clear, at $4.15; and 625 barrels Min- 
nesota patent, at $4.70a $5. Rye flour was unchanged : 
100 barrels choice sold at $3.35 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat 84} a 84} cts. per bushel. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 513 a 53 cts. per bushel. 

No. 2 white oats, 35} a 36} cts. per bushel. 

Beef cattle were fairly active and closed firm. Extra, 
4} a 5 ets.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; medium, 3} a 4 cts.; 
common, 3 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were active for all good grades, while common 
continued dull and weak. Extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 4 


a 4} cts.; medium, 3} a 3} cts. ; common, at 2 a 8 tg, 
Lambs 4 a 6} cts. 

Hogs were active and higher. Extra Chicago, Tha 
- > e 
7% cts.; good, 7 a 74 cts., and a few common State hogs 
6} cts. 

Milch calves were active, at 5} a 8 cts. 

Fed calves were dull at 2} a 5 cts. 

Fat cows were firm at 2 a 3} cts. 

Milch cows were in good request at $30 a $65, 

ForriGn.—On First-day, the 20th instant, Trafalgar 
Square, in London, was guarded by two thousand con- 
stables, in anticipation of a meeting to be addressed by 
Radicals, Strong bodies of foot and mounted police 
held all the converging streets. The meeting was thus 
wrevented. Fully 5,000 persons held a meeting in 

lyde Park, a number of women among them, although 
it was storming. Home Rule in Ireland was advocated 
and the Government denounced for the imprisonment 
of William O’Brien. The police did not interfere. 

The Freeman’s Journal says that the Government has 
decided to abandon the prosecution of Lord Mayor 
Sullivan for publishing in his paper, The Nation, reports 
of meetings of suppressed branches of the National 
League. ’ 

The Dutch steamer, W. A. Scholten, Captain Taat, 
which left Rotterdam on the 19th instant for New 
York, was sunk by a collision with the steamer Rose 
Mary of Hartlepool, at 11 o’clock the same night, ten 
miles off Dover. The Scholten carried a complement 
of 230 passengers and crew. Eighty persons are known 
to have been saved; most of the others, it is feared, were 
drowned. 

De Lesseps, in a letter to Premier Rouvier, asking 
authority to raise a loan for the Panama Canal by the 
issue of lottery bonds, states that he is negotiating with 
engineer Liffel for the purpose of insuring the digging 
of a passage across the isthmus, sufficient for a traffic 
of 7,500,000 tons yearly, reserving the completion of 
the work for the future, as in the case of the Suez Canal. 
He says that the funds for completing the work will be 
derived from the annual profits. 

A crisis occurred in the French Chamber of Deputies 
on the 19th instant, in consequence of the scandal aris- 
ing from the sale of decorations. Wilson, a son-in-law 
of President Grevy, was a principal in the matter. 

The Extreme Left moved an interpellation of the 
Government on the question of its domestic policy. A 
motion was made by the Minister to postpone the de- 
bate. This motion was rejected by a vote of 328 to 242. 
Prime Minister Rouvier immediately announced the 
resignation of the Cabinet. 

A strong pressure is bearing upon President Grevy 
to induce him to resign the Presidency, but up to the 
21st instant he had not done so. 

On the 15th instant, a meeting of 3000 Poles was 
held in Posen to protest against the abolition of the use 
of the Polish language in the schools. It was resolved 
to agitate the question in the Reichstag; also to send 
through Cardinal Ledochowsky an address of loyalty 
to the Pope, pledging themselves to adhere to the use of 
the Polish language. 

The steamer Wah-Yeung has been destroyed by fire 
in the Canton River. About 400 passengers are sup- 
posed to have been lost. 

King Kalakaua, in his address at the opening of the 
Hawaiian Legislature, after referring to the needed 
reforms in his kingdom, announced the extension of 
reciprocity with the United States for seven years, with 
the addition of a clause giving the United States the 
exclusive privilege of establishing a coaling and re- 
pairing station at Pearl River. The King says: “I 
regard this as one of the most important events of my 
reign, and I sincerely believe it will re-establish com- 
mercial progress and prosperity, which began with the 
reciprocity treaty.” 


Any Friends interested in the proceedings of the 
Westtown graduates at their meeting last year, may 
obtain a copy of the printed report at the Bookstore, 
304 Arch Street. 


WANTED 
A position by a woman Friend as companion to a 
woman Friend. Address, Office of THE FRIEND. 
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Diep, in Dartmouth, Mass., 4th of Fourth Month, 
1886, Anice WILBUR, a worthy member and elder of 
Dartmouth Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 78th 
year of her age. Her last illness, of several weeks 
duration, was borne with exemplary patience and ree 
ignation. 





WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





